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Abstract 

Problem Statement: Student teachers' beliefs and conceptions affect not only 
what and how they learn in teacher education programs, but also their 
future professional development in their teaching careers. Examining and 
understanding student teachers' beliefs and conceptions is therefore 
crucial to improving their professional preparation and development, as 
well as the effectiveness of teacher education. 

Purpose of the study: The purpose of this study was to explore elementary 
student teachers' beliefs and conceptions about teaching in the contexts of 
student- and teacher-centered educational perspectives. 

Method: This study employed qualitative research methodologies by 
asking 267 prospective teachers to provide a metaphor characterizing 
teachers. Both quantitative and qualitative data analyses were used for the 
study. 

Findings and results: The results of analysis represented 113 metaphors 
made by student teachers about teachers —for example, they are 
gardeners. Results of descriptive analysis show that of the 267 student 
teachers, 227 (85.7%) had teacher-centered beliefs, 11 (4.1%) had student- 
centered beliefs, and 29 (10.1%) had mixed beliefs. The student teachers 
had no misconceptions about teacher-centeredness, meaning that all 
misconceptions and poorly structured beliefs were related to student- 
centeredness. 

Conclusions and recommendations: The study showed that the teacher- 
centered approach is quite common among student teachers in Turkey. As 
a result, teacher educators should provide various opportunities for and 
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model student-centered approaches so that student teachers can critically 
examine their beliefs and realize other educational possibilities. 
Furthermore, most participants lacked a consistent cognitive structure 
about teaching, largely due to misconceptions related to guidance and 
active learning, which require more in-depth research. Student teachers 
also described teachers' and students' roles with stereotypical metaphors, 
including teachers as knowledge givers who know everything and 
teachers as social controllers who disseminate dominant cultural values. 
Acknowledging these misconceptions can allow teacher educators to 
better design courses, classroom discussions, and assignments to help 
student teachers develop new pedagogical knowledge and beliefs. 

Keywords: Teacher education, student teachers' beliefs, teaching 
metaphors, educational approach 


Introduction 

In the development of cognitive psychology and interpretations of different 
educational philosophies such as progressivism and constructivism, the topic of 
teachers' beliefs, conceptions, and personal knowledge has gained broad interest 
among researchers. These studies have primarily focused on preservice teachers' 
beliefs about teaching and learning (Britzman, 1986; Chan, 1999; Duru, 2006; Green & 
Zimmerman, 2000; Lofsrom & Poom-Valickis, 2013; Minor, Onwuegbuzie, Witcher, 
& James, 2002; Pajares, 1992; Richardson, 1996; Schepens, Aelterman, & Vlerick, 2009) 
and generally confirmed that preservice teachers' beliefs affect not only how and 
what they learn in teacher education programs, but also their future professional 
development as in-service teachers. At the same time, other research has shown the 
effectiveness of student-centered education on students' learning and upon student 
teachers' educational beliefs and professional development, all given the needs of 
today's societies (Fasko & Grubb, 1997; Green & Zimmerman, 2000; Hein, 2002). 
Teacher education programs should therefore strive to help student teachers to 
develop their professional knowledge, skills, and consciousness while adopting 
student-centered approaches. In fact, some studies have additionally demonstrated 
that teachers who implement traditional, teacher-centered approaches behave, act, 
and conceive things differently from those who apply student-centered approaches 
(Fang, 1996; Richardson, 1996). 

Since student teachers' beliefs are stubbornly resistant to change (Pajares, 1992), 
investigating and understanding teacher candidates' beliefs and conceptions is vital 
to support their professional preparation, development, and future classroom 
practices (Pajares, 1992). As Eisenhart, Shrum, Harding, and Cuthbert (1988) have 
pointed out, "If teachers' [student teachers'] persistent beliefs are not taken into 
account when designing reforms or constructing research, then we are not optimistic 
that good faith efforts to improve education will work" (p. 67). Especially in Turkey, 
researchers have not yet fully investigated pre-service teachers' beliefs specifically 
related to teaching; however, such knowledge from research is pivotal for the 
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evaluation, improvement, and redesign of teacher educational programs. An 
examination of pre-service teachers' beliefs in Turkey thus promises to provide 
information not only concerning how teacher education programs in the country 
currently prepare student teachers for their future occupations, but also concerning 
changes that are necessary in new teacher educational programs. In response, the 
purpose of this study was to investigate elementary student teachers' beliefs about 
the roles of teachers, as well as of students, and to investigate their poorly structured 
beliefs and misconceptions in student- and teacher-centered contexts. 

Teacher-Centered versus Learner-Centered Beliefs 

In the light of educational research, scholars interested in teachers' beliefs, ways 
of thinking, and philosophies have constructed what some consider to be a 
dichotomy between teacher-centered and student-centered approaches that can 
facilitate discussions about student teachers' educational beliefs. Teacher- 
centeredness generally represents the continuing effects of positivist, objectivist, 
connectionist, essentialist, and behaviorist perspectives in schools, society, and 
education faculties (Noble & Smith, 1994). By contrast, student-centeredness 
represents progressivism, humanism, and constructivism. 

From the teacher-centered perspective, "Being a teacher . . . means identifying 
knowledge that is certain, breaking it into manageable bits, and transmitting it to 
students in an efficient fashion" (Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981, p. 9). From this 
perspective, the teacher as an expert selects, determines, and evaluates the 
educational process on the behalf of students, who lack the capacity to know what 
they need to learn. Accordingly, the chief roles of the students are to accept, receive, 
memorize, and repeat what their teachers teach. According to teacher-centered 
pedagogy, learning results in behavioral changes created by a system of behavioral 
responses to stimuli (Brooks & Brooks, 1999; Driscoll, 2000; Fosnot & Perry, 2005). To 
bring about behavioral change in students, teachers should set specific objectives for 
each lesson to reach certain outcomes so that students' related skills can be improved 
along with their mental functioning (Fosnot & Perry, 2005). In teacher-centered 
classrooms, teachers believe that whole class instruction involving great reliance on 
textbooks and standardized testing to measure learning outcomes is the best way for 
students to learn (Brooks & Brooks, 1999). 

By contrast, from the student-centered perspective, the top role of teachers 
involves facilitating students' learning, creating a democratic learning environment, 
and helping students' total development, especially that of their habit of mind. The 
primary purpose of having teachers act as facilitators is to help students to become 
self-directed and self-empowered. In other words, a major responsibility of teachers 
is to investigate what is happening in the minds of students and how they learn (von 
Glasersfeld, 1998). 

A student-centered teacher believes that learning is a meaning-making process of 
internalization and that knowledge is socially constructed by learners in a way that 
requires self-regulation and self-reflection (Driscoll, 2000; Fosnot & Perry, 2005; 
Richardson, 1996). In this model, learning and teaching processes are largely based 
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on existing experiences that provide us with empirical and reflective abstractions — 
concepts, theories, relations, and models — developed actively in the assimilation, 
accommodation, and equilibrium process (Brooks & Brooks, 1999; von Glasersfeld, 
1998). Students' needs, prior knowledge, interests, and current understandings are 
paramount for student-centered teachers in facilitating student learning and guiding 
their students' development. Student-centered teachers view learning as a process in 
which they need to use different teaching strategies for students' different needs 
(Brooks & Brooks, 1999). 

In another sense, teacher-centered teachers, as people who hold all of the power 
in the learning and teaching processes, expect the same skills-based learning 
outcomes from all students. On the contrary, teachers practicing student-centered 
beliefs consider social negotiation, the creation of a learning community, and self- 
directed learning opportunities involving a wide range of knowledge and skills to be 
the most important ways to address students' different learning needs and interests 
(Noble & Smith, 1994). Student-centered teachers pay special attention to what raises 
students' curiosity in order to motivate students to learn, even if it differs from what 
the curriculum intends to teach. By contrast, teacher-centered teachers try mostly to 
motivate students with positive and negative reinforcements (Driscoll, 2000). 

Student Teachers' Beliefs 

Although the complexity of belief systems makes defining belief difficult, the term 
has been described to constitute personal theories, opinions, judgments, conceptions, 
and perspectives (Chan, 1999). In the present study, student teachers' beliefs thus refers 
to student teachers' conceptions about and perspectives on teaching. Beliefs can be 
categorized as either primitive or derived beliefs (Rokeach, 1968); whereas derived 
beliefs that help a person to understand non-observable events are formed from both 
primitive beliefs and authoritative outside sources such as books and popular culture 
(Fishbein & Arjen, 1975; Green, 1971; Rokeach, 1968), primitive beliefs are more 
central to the belief systems, for they are formed by direct experiences with objects, 
agents, or events and may have strong connections with the self (Fishbein & Arjen, 
1975; Green, 1971; Pajares, 1992; Rokeach, 1968). Contrary to many professionals, 
student teachers join school faculty with a great deal of real-life experiences and 
images of teaching (Britzman, 1986; Chan, 1999; Weber & Mitchell, 1995). Their 
observation of negative and positive aspects of teaching as students shapes their 
initial educational beliefs regarding who teachers are, how learning occurs, and what 
the roles of teachers and students are in learning environments. These earlier beliefs 
are highly resistant to change (Pajares, 1992). Indeed, research has shown that 
student teachers' initial educational beliefs filter all new information, meaning that 
student teachers cannot organize conceptions of teaching in a systematic way (Chan, 
1999; Pajares, 1992; Richardson, 1996). Consequently, student teachers' initial beliefs 
affect what and how they learn in teacher education programs even if those 
programs focus on student-centered education. 

Kile (1993) investigated pre-service teachers' beliefs and concluded that students 
with student-centered beliefs understand the complexities of teaching and learning 
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better than students with teacher-centered beliefs (cited in Richardson, 1996). 
Furthermore, student teachers who tend to uphold student-centered beliefs are more 
willing to accept and engage in constructivist pedagogies than student teachers 
exhibiting teacher-centered beliefs (Sinatra & Kardash, 2004). Investigating pre¬ 
service teachers' beliefs about teaching and learning, Britzman (1986) concluded that 
student teachers with early classroom experiences construct ideal beliefs based on 
cultural myths. In her study, three cultural myths consistent with teacher- 
centeredness emerged: that everything depends on the teacher; that teachers are 
experts who know everything, implying that knowledge is immutable; and that 
teachers are self-made. In other words, student teachers tend to believe that 
personality is the most important factor in determining who will become an effective 
teacher. 

Similar to those of Britzman (1986), Joram and Gabrielle's (1997) results revealed 
that student teachers who believe that teachers are self-made also believe that they 
have nothing to learn about teaching from their teacher preparation courses. Other 
scholars have indicated that student teachers as students experience mostly 
traditional pre-K-12 education, in which they internalize dominant cultural beliefs 
about teaching and learning, including that knowledge is given by teachers, that 
learning to teach occurs with "what works," and that teachers should have control of 
the classroom in order to provide all learning opportunities to all students (Britzman, 
1986). 

Understanding Student Teachers’ Beliefs about Teaching through Metaphoric Images 

Despite the several theories of metaphor, metaphors are generally described as 
familiar concepts, events, or objects used for explaining other concepts, events, or 
objects that are more complicated and abstract (Thomas & Beauchamp, 2011). Since 
1970, research on metaphors has accelerated, especially in psychology. These studies 
have provided broad information about the content, structures, and functions of 
metaphors (Draaisma, 2007) and shown that metaphors are not simple analogies 
between two things, but are connected directly to a person's cognitive structure. In 
this sense, people use the metaphors as important cognitive devices to explain 
mental images derived from their experiences (Draaisma, 2007). 

In recent years, metaphors have been used in educational research as a research 
instrument, for they provide broad opportunities to explore and analyze 
participants' mental images that are not consciously recognized (Nikitina & Furuoka, 
2008). Moreover, metaphors indirectly facilitate and simplify explanations of our 
experiences and personal conceptions (Draaisma, 2007). Given these characteristics, 
using metaphors as a research instrument will be highly effective to reveal student 
teachers' specific initial core educational beliefs — even implicit ones. 

Research has shown that student teachers produce a variety of highly definitive 
metaphors about teaching (Akku§, 2013; de Leon- Carillo, 2007; Lofstrom & Valickis, 
2013; Nikitina & Furuoka, 2008; Saban, Kogbekir, & Saban, 2006; Seung, Park, & 
Narayan, 2011; Shaw & Mahlios, 2008). Through these metaphors, some researchers 
have investigated student teachers' constructivist and behaviorist beliefs about 
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teaching as related to the effects of teacher education programs. Leavy, McSorley, 
and Bote (2007) compared US and Irish elementary student teachers' beliefs about 
teaching and investigated the effect of educational methodology courses on 
microteaching experiences. At the beginning of the course, 49% of participants' 
metaphors were consistent with behaviorist perspectives, while 24% represented 
constructivist perspectives. Other metaphors were categorized as situative and self- 
referential. At the end of the course, although Irish elementary student teachers were 
generally resistant to change, the proportion of metaphors reflecting constructivist 
views of teaching and learning increased considerably from 24% to 44%, largely as a 
result of the change in US preservice teachers' metaphors. 

Seung et al. (2011) examined 103 elementary pre-service teachers' beliefs about 
science teaching and learning at the beginning and end of science courses. They 
similarly concluded that most participants (57%) come to these courses with 
traditional views. During the courses, though participants' traditional beliefs 
decreased and their constructivist beliefs increased, results showed that many 
participants tended to keep their traditional views even as they tried to accept 
constructivist ones. 

In sum, previous studies have shown that using metaphors as a research 
instrument can serve to elucidate people's implicit beliefs, the structuring of belief 
systems, and the characteristics of how student teachers' beliefs change. 


Method 


Research Design 

To seek to answer the research questions, this study employed qualitative 
research methods by asking prospective teachers to provide a metaphor 
characterizing teachers, explain teacher and student roles based on the metaphor, 
and clarified whether the metaphor represents a student- or teacher-centered 
perspective. 

Research Sample 

A total of 267 elementary student teachers (196 women and 71 men) within the 
Elementary Education Department at a university in mid-western Turkey 
participated in this study during the 2012-2013 academic year. The participants 
included 73 freshman (57 women and 16 men), 83 sophomore (56 women and 27 
men), 53 junior (42 women and 11 men), and 58 senior (41 women and 17 men) 
student teachers in an elementary teacher education program. The ages of the 
participants ranged from 18 to 43 years with a mean of 20.61. 

Research Instrument and Procedure 

For this study, a survey was prepared, the first part of which asked questions 
related to participants' personal and educational backgrounds, including those 
addressing their age, gender, and year of study. The second part included four open- 
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ended questions designed to allow respondents to provide a metaphor characterizing 
a teacher, explain teacher and student roles based on the metaphor, and clarify 
whether the metaphor represents a student- or teacher-centered perspective. 

Before distributing the survey, the researcher provided information about the 
study that stressed the participants' voluntary participation and the confidentiality of 
their information during the entire data collection period. In a 45-minute class 
session, participating student teachers were each asked to construct a metaphor of 
teachers with as much detail as possible. 

Data Analysis 

In this study, both quantitative and qualitative data analyses were used. The 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences software package was used for descriptive 
statistical analysis to describe the basic features of the data. For qualitative analysis, 
all metaphors were labeled. The researcher combined identical metaphors and read 
all metaphors several times to gain an understanding of the context. With descriptive 
qualitative analysis, the researcher coded the data four times at different periods. 
Student teachers' responses were given to two instructors in the Guidance and 
Counseling Education Department who served as independent raters to code the 
metaphors separately as student-centered, teacher-centered, or both student- and 
teacher-centered (i.e., mixed) perspectives. Interrater reliability was 91% for one 
independent rater and 82% for the other. For differently rated metaphors, the 
researcher and both raters resolved discrepancies via discussion. 

Coded metaphors and students' responses about whether their metaphors 
represented teacher-centered, student-centered, or mixed perspectives were 
compared to evaluate student teachers' poorly structured beliefs and misconceptions. 
To identify students' misconceptions and poorly structured beliefs, content analyses 
were performed based on the comparison and contrast of 185 student teachers' 
answers and the researcher's coding. 


Results 


Student Teachers' Metaphors 

In this study, participating student teachers produced 113 metaphors for the 
concept of teacher. Some dominant metaphors were compass (19), sun (15), light (11), 
mother and father (10), sculptor (8), mother (8), tree (8), gardener (7), candle (7), 
guidance (7), farmer (6), soil (6), book (6), family (5), friend (5), computer (4), 
lighthouse (4), guide (4), technical director (4), painter (3), maestro (3), mirror (3), 
lantern (3), pathfinder (3), and navigational device (3). Of the 113 metaphors, 99 
represented the teacher-centered perspective, whereas the student-centered 
perspective emerged in nine metaphors and the remaining 23 were labeled as a 
mixed (i.e., both a student- and teacher-centered) perspective. Table 1 shows the 
categories of the metaphors. 
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Table 1. 

Classification of Student Teachers' Metaphors 

Categories Metaphors (n) 

Teacher centered Compass (19), sun (15), light (11), mother and father (10), 

^ _ 227 sculptor ( 8 ), mother ( 8 ), tree ( 8 ), gardener (7), candle (7), 

guidance (7), farmer ( 6 ), soil ( 6 ), book ( 6 ), family (5), friend (5), 
computer (4), lighthouse (4), guide (4), technical director (4), 
painter (3), maestro (3), mirror (3), lantern (3) pathfinder (3), 
navigational device (3), everything (2), family member (2), brain 
( 2 ), honey bee ( 2 ), bridge ( 2 ), locomotive ( 2 ), bus ( 2 ), comb ( 2 ), 
potter (2), sewing machine (2), the Internet (2), ocean (2), rain 
(2), flower (2), model (2), Mustafa Kemal (Founder of the 
Turkish Republic) (1), someone educated by society (1), a mirror 
of society ( 1 ), chief of a treatment plant ( 1 ), nature ( 1 ), architect 
( 1 ), parents ( 1 ), father ( 1 ), sibling ( 1 ), caretaker ( 1 ), life coach ( 1 ), 
shepherd ( 1 ), chorister ( 1 ), life helper ( 1 ), seedling grower ( 1 ), 
coach ( 1 ), translator ( 1 ), captain ( 1 ), world ( 1 ), vitamin ( 1 ), 
window ( 1 ), vehicle ( 1 ), sponge ( 1 ), craftsman ( 1 ), ironsmith ( 1 ), 
cook ( 1 ), rasp ( 1 ), glue and cleaner ( 1 ), the four seasons ( 1 ), mill 
( 1 ), sharpener ( 1 ), fractional distillation ( 1 ), filter ( 1 ), behavior 
engineer ( 1 ), self-renewer ( 1 ), doorkeeper ( 1 ), scriptwriter ( 1 ), 
writer ( 1 ), journalist ( 1 ), salesperson ( 1 ), breast ( 1 ), sea ( 1 ), 
library ( 1 ), data cube ( 1 ), pitcher full of water ( 1 ), treasure map 
( 1 ), cloud ( 1 ), water ( 1 ), light source ( 1 ), idol ( 1 ), road map ( 1 ), 
traffic sign ( 1 ), traffic officer ( 1 ), team coach ( 1 ), leader ( 1 ) 

Student centered Guide (2), compass (2), world (1), lighthouse (1), organizer (1), 
streetlamp ( 1 ), key ( 1 ), rainbow ( 1 ), mayor ( 1 ) 


Mixed Compass (3), light (2), lighthouse (2), gardener (2), bus (2), 

^ _ family ( 1 ), parent ( 1 ), maestro ( 1 ), mirror ( 1 ), fractional 

distillation ( 1 ), friend ( 1 ), writer ( 1 ), farmer ( 1 ), tree ( 1 ), sun ( 1 ), 
guidance ( 1 ), technical director ( 1 ), glasses ( 1 ), ladder ( 1 ), key 
( 1 ), life itself ( 1 ), bulb ( 1 ), cement ( 1 ) 


After content analyses, teacher-centered metaphors were found to represent five 
different meanings: teacher as cultural transmitter, teacher as social or behavioral 
engineer or controller, teacher as molder, teacher as knowledge giver, and teacher as 
pathfinder. Since most student teachers used several meanings of the teacher- 
centered perspective in single metaphors, teacher-centered metaphors were not 
categorized because the metaphors did not concentrate on a single meaning but 
several meanings combined. For example, one student teacher explained that 
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A teacher is a sharpener, because teachers try to convert students into good 
citizens and self-aware individuals. They sculpt the material. The role of 
teachers is to educate and shape students, to construct students' knowledge, 
and to prepare students as good citizens for society. The role of students is 
to open themselves to obtaining knowledge and to ask questions. 


The role of teachers in this kind of metaphor was conceived to involve giving 
knowledge to students, demonstrating worthy values and behaviors, educating 
students based on dominant cultural values, and preparing them for their futures. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, teachers were the authority figures in the classroom in all 
teacher-centered metaphors. In some metaphors, student teachers expressed the 
importance of individual differences as a means of easy manipulation. Furthermore, 
student teachers thought that the roles of students were to listen to and respect 
teachers, to prepare for class, and to do their homework. 

Student-centered metaphors emphasized teachers as learners and facilitators of 
student learning and development. In addition to their facilitatory role, teachers were 
also conceived to develop students' high-level skills, including creative, reflective, 
and critical thinking, as well as their total development. Individual and cultural 
differences were also underscored as a means of more effective communication, 
sharing and constructing new meaning, and exploring students' thinking. The 
character of students was considered to be curious, interrogative, and self-aware. 
One example from student teachers' responses reads: 

A teacher is a key, because teachers open every lock. Students are like closed 
boxes with jewels inside. Teachers help students to discover these jewels 
and use them to meet their needs. 

In the mixed metaphors, student teachers suggested the belief that teachers are 
mainly knowledge givers, but that students' thinking, interests, and abilities were 
very important in designing different kinds of effective instruction. 

A teacher is a gardener. A gardener first throws seeds into the soil, and then 
he or she helps them blossom and sometimes primes their unnecessary 
branches. The role of teacher is to know students' individual differences and 
use different instructional methods for these differences. Teachers need to 
ask questions to students so that students think about related ideas. 
Students should be able to attain knowledge by themselves and must fulfill 
their responsibilities in the classroom. 

Perhaps the most interesting result of the study is that some of the same 
metaphors were used for different perspectives. For example, the metaphor of the 
lighthouse was used for teacher-centered, student-centered, and mixed perspectives, 
whereas that of the world was used for student- and teacher-centered perspectives. 
Some examples of mixed usage in the student teachers' responses are as follows: 
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A teacher is a lighthouse, because like ships, students move with the help of 
the teacher. 

A teacher is a lighthouse, because in our age people construct their 
knowledge based on their abilities and experiences. As a result, teachers are 
guides to students. The main role of a teacher is to prepare a secure learning 
environment for students. 

A teacher is a lighthouse, because teachers are guides like lighthouses 
transporting students along the path of targeted goals. Society shows 
development as a result of teachers. The role of teachers is to discover 
students' potential. The role of students is to try to become aware of their 
potential. 

Like that of the lighthouse, the metaphors of family, mother and father, gardener, 
maestro, world, mirror, friend, farmer, tree, sun, light, guidance, compass, technical 
director, and key all demonstrated different meanings for different student teachers. 

Student Teachers' Beliefs 

According to results of the study, 163 (61.0%) student teachers believed that their 
metaphors represented a student-centered perspective, 70 (26.2%) that theirs 
represented a teacher-centered perspective, and 34 (12.7%) that theirs represented a 
mixed perspective. Table 2 shows the student teachers' beliefs about their metaphors. 


Table 2. 


Student Teachers' Beliefs About Their Metaphors 


Educational Approaches 

Year of study 

Gender 

Teacher- 


Student- 


Mixed 




centered 


centered 






n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 


Women 

18 

32 

25 

44 

14 

25 

Freshman 

Men 

2 

13 

9 

56 

5 

31 


Women 

22 

39 

32 

57 

2 

4 

Sophomore 

Men 

13 

48 

14 

52 

0 

0 


Women 

3 

7 

34 

81 

5 

12 

Junior 

Men 

2 

18 

7 

63 

2 

18 


Women 

5 

12 

33 

80 

3 

7 

Senior 

Men 

5 

29 

9 

53 

3 

18 

Total 


70 

26.2 

163 

61.0 

34 

12.7 
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By some contrast, the results of descriptive analysis revealed that of the 267 
student teachers, 227 (85.7%) had teacher-centered beliefs, 11 (4.1%) had student- 
centered beliefs, and 29 (10.1%) had mixed beliefs. In terms of year of study, the 
freshmen student teachers had the most teacher-centered beliefs of all years of study. 
Table 3 presents the student teachers' beliefs. 


Table 3. 


Student Teachers' Beliefs About Teaching 


Educational Approaches 

Year of study 

Gender 

Teacher- 


Student- 


Mixed 




centered 


centered 






n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 


Women 

55 

96 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Freshman 

Men 

16 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Women 

47 

84 

3 

5 

6 

11 

Sophomore 

Men 

24 

89 

1 

4 

2 

7 


Women 

34 

81 

2 

5 

6 

14 

Junior 

Men 

8 

73 

1 

9 

2 

18 


Women 

31 

76 

3 

7 

7 

17 

Senior 

Men 

12 

70 

1 

6 

4 

24 

Total 


227 

85.0 

11 

4.1 

29 

10.9 


Student Teachers' Poorly Structured Beliefs and Misconceptions about Student- 
Centeredness 

The results of analysis illustrated that participating student teachers did not have 
any misconceptions about teacher-centeredness. Accordingly, all of their 
misconceptions and ill-structured beliefs related to student-centeredness. This result 
indicated that some student teachers had no clear conceptions about student- or 
teacher-centered perspectives and misconceptions related to active learning and 
guidance conception. At the same time, some students associated a few effective 
learning environment features with student-centeredness. Though multiple 
misconceptions emerged in the student teachers' responses, in analysis these 
responses were the chief focus for clarifying differences among student teachers in 
terms of year of study. Table 4 shows the student teachers' misconceptions and the 
approximate number of participants with those misconceptions. 
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Table 4. 

Student Teachers' Misconceptions 


Misconceptions 

Freshman Sophomore 

n ~ n ~ 

Junior 

n ~ 

Senior 

n ~ 

Total 

n ~ 

No conception 

27 

5 

7 

9 

48 

Guidance 

14 

34 

25 

25 

98 

Active learning 

10 

5 

8 

8 

31 

Development of 



1 

\ 

2 

students 






Fun activities 

1 




1 

Safe place 



1 


1 

Process 




1 

1 

Communication 



1 


1 

Students' interests and 




1 

needs 




1 

± 

Students' differences 


1 


1 

Total 

52 

44 

44 

45 

185 


In all, 48 student teachers, many of them freshman students, did not have any 
clear conception about any educational perspectives. These students thought that 
their metaphors represented student-centered or mixed perspectives, and they 
explained that "everything is for the children": "Without children, teachers are 
nothing, and without teachers, children are nothing," and "These are the students 
who are to be formed and educated for society." Some examples from the student 
teachers follow: 

A teacher is a sun, because teachers reveal unknown aspects of students. 
Teachers liberate students from darkness to light. The role of teachers is to 
train students to behave in desirable ways, to transfer information, and to 
educate students to be good people. The role of students is to receive the 
transferred knowledge and apply it and to discover themselves. My 
metaphor is student centered, because teachers act in terms of students' 
shortcomings and because students can express themselves easily. 

A teacher is a mother and father, because teachers care for children. They 
prepare them for life and society. The role of teachers is to know about 
students, give instruction considering their developmental stages, give them 
confidence, and prepare them for life. The role of students is to fulfill the 
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responsibilities and duties assigned to them. This metaphor represents a 
student-centered perspective, because it is the students who have to learn 
and prepare for life. 

It was additionally observed that the most popular misconception related to 
guidance (n = 98) and was the most common misconception among sophomore 
student teachers. Student teachers embodied the concept of guidance in metaphors of 
teachers as pathfinders, directors, and models, who guide students toward the 
discovery of true knowledge, appropriate behavior, and the right paths in life, not in 
metaphors of teachers as facilitators of students' development and learning. 
Similarly, active learning (« = 31) as described by student teachers formed another 
misconception. Student teachers expressed that if students actively engaged in 
classroom activities in any way involving a transmitter-receiver relationship, then 
they construct their own knowledge. For example: 

A teacher is a navigational device because he or she is a guide and 
pathfinder. For example, teachers show by doing addition in math, and then 
it is up to students to do the rest. Navigational devices show the road to 
take, but to take that road is up to the students. The role of teacher is to 
guide them. 

A teacher is soil, because he or she provides nutrients that students need. 
With their wise knowledge, teachers prepare students for life. The teacher's 
role is to provide guidance to students. The student's role is to receive this 
information and apply it in his or her life. 

A teacher is a light because he or she illuminates the environment. The 
selfless teacher who is dedicated to teaching sees teaching as guidance, and 
being beneficial to his or her environment is his or her mission. A student is 
a receiver. The more the student can benefit from the teacher, the more 
knowledgeable the student will be. This metaphor is student centered 
because learning is subjective. If a student cannot filter the knowledge 
shaped by the teacher, then the information shared is dry and raw. Real 
learning occurs when students filter knowledge with the guidance of 
teachers. 

Some student teachers also associated focuses of effective learning 
environments with student-centered approaches, including support of students' 
development, students' interests and needs, students' individual differences, 
effective communication in the classroom, safe classroom environments, and 
enjoyable teaching and learning activities. Although these features reflect a student- 
centered approach, the student teachers' responses indicated that these features were 
the necessary tools for the effective transmission of knowledge and for facilitating the 
shaping of students, instead of creating an effective learning environment in which 
students can construct their knowledge and meaning and that promotes their total 
development. Some examples follow: 
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A teacher is a guide, because teachers prepare students by educating them 
for society. The role of the teacher is to provide an active learning 
environment and encourage students to express their thoughts freely. The 
role of students is to take advantages of educational opportunities, to be 
people that help society, and to participate actively in classroom activities. If 
students express their thoughts freely, then they become individuals who 
are more helpful to society. 

A teacher is a compass. It is the teacher who shows right and wrong to 
students who have just begun to recognize life. It is the teacher who gives 
direction to students' lives. A teacher is like a big book in a big library; 
whenever students need it, they can use it. This metaphor is student 
centered because education must respond to the needs of each student 
individually. Students must take different things from teachers. A teacher's 
task is to give students love and compassion when he or she is directing 
them. 


Discussion and Conclusion 

The results of this study showed that metaphor can be a meaningful tool for 
expressing and understanding student teachers' beliefs and conceptions. The student 
teachers in this study produced and explained a range of metaphors that offered 
highly valuable information about their cognitive structure in terms of teaching. 
Although teacher education and elementary education programs in Turkey have 
since 1996 been restructured based on student-centered approaches, the study 
showed that most elementary student teachers produced teacher-centered ideas in 
their metaphors. It can be thus said that the teacher-centered approach is quite 
common among student teachers in Turkey. Other research has also reported similar 
findings (Leavy et al., 2007; Seung et ah, 2011) and supported that student teachers' 
beliefs and conceptions affect not only what they learn in education faculties, but also 
their behavior, decision making, and interpretation as they begin teaching 
(Richardson, 1996; Minor et al, 2002; Pajares, 1992; Weber & Mitchell, 1995). In this 
sense, there may not be optimism about the future implementation of student- 
centered education in elementary schools in Turkey, though such is an important 
part of education for elementary students' academic and individual development. As 
a result, teacher educators should provide various opportunities involving different 
materials, teaching methods, and assignments in teacher education programs and 
model the student-centered approach so that student teachers can critically examine 
their beliefs and discover alternative educational possibilities. 

Another important finding of this study was that the majority of 
participants did not have any consistent cognitive structure about teaching. This 
inconsistency emerged from misconceptions related mostly to guidance and active 
learning, a topic that requires more in-depth research, as well as to learning theories. 
In elementary teacher education programs in Turkey, student teachers take 
Educational Psychology (3 credits) that addresses human development and learning 
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theories. However, the context of the course may be too broad and elaborate for 
student teachers to understand in order to closely examine developmental and 
learning theories. 

Participating student teachers also expressed the roles of teachers and students in 
their responses with stereotypical futures, including teachers as knowledge givers 
who know everything, students' need to respect teachers, and teachers as social 
controllers who disseminate dominant cultural values. In the words of Britzman 
(1986), these stereotypical characteristics can be seen to embody cultural myths, and 
recognizing these misconceptions can help teacher educators to design courses, 
classroom discussions, and assignments that aid student teachers in developing new 
pedagogical knowledge and beliefs. In this sense, student teachers need to negotiate 
psychological, sociological, historical, and philosophical perspectives of education as 
a whole. 
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Ilkokul Ogretmen Adaylarmm Ogretmen Kavramma Yonelik Ogrenci 
Merkezli Ve Ogretmen Merkezli Egitim Anlayisma Gore (Yanhs) 
Kavramsallastirmalari 

Atif: 

Duru, S. (2015). A metaphor analysis of elementary student teachers' conceptions of 
teachers in student- and teacher-centered contexts, Eurasian Journal of 
Educational Research, 60, 281-300 
Doi: 10.14689/ejer.2015.60.16 


Ozet 

Problem Durutmi: Ogretmen adaylarmm genel anlamda egitim, ozel anlamda 
ogrenme-ogretme stireciyle ilgili inanglari ve inang olarak kabul edilen 
kavramla§tirmalari, onlarm sadece ogretmen egitim programlarmda neyi, nasil 
ogreneceklerini etkilemekle kalmaz, aym zamanda profesyonel geli§imlerini de 
etkiler (Britzman, 1986; Calderhead & Robson, 1991; Duru, 2006; Greene & 
Zimmerman, 2000; Lortie, 1975; Minor, Onwuegbuzei, Witcher, & James, 2002; 
Pajares, 1992; Richardson, 1996). Eisenhart, Shrum, Harding, and Cuthbert (1988)' in 
de belirttigi gibi "Ogretmenlerin (ogretmen adaylarmm) egitimle ilgili inanglari, 
egitim reformlari tasarlanirken ya da egitim ara§tirmalari yapilirken dikkate 
almmazsa, egitimi geli§tirmek igin verilen iyi niyetli gabalarm i§e yarayacagi 
konusunda iyimser olamayiz" (p. 67). Bundan dolayi ogretmen egitim 

programlarmda yeni baki§ agilari geli§tirmek ve ogretmen egitim programlarmm 
etkililigini ortaya gikarmak igin, kimi ara§tirmacilar, ogretmen adaylarmm egitimle 
ilgili farkli inanglari yanmda, onlarm daha gok ogretmen kimligini yansitan 
"Ogretmen kimdir?" sorusuyla ilgili kavramla§tirmalan tizerine ara§trrmalarmi 
yogunla§tirmi§lardir (Akkus, 2013; Lofstrom & Valickis, 2013; Schepens, Aelterman, 
& Vlerick, 2009). Bununla beraber, Turkiye'de hem ogretmen adaylarmm egitimle 
ilgili inanglari, hem de onlarm ogrenme-ogretme stireciyle ilgili yanli§ 
kavramla§tirmalari konusunda yeterli gali§manm olmadigi gortilmektedir. Bu 
gali§mayla alan yazmmdaki bu bo§lugun doldurulmasi amaglanmi§tir. 

Ara§tmnamn Amact: Bu ara§tirmanm amaci, Smif Ogretmenligi Anabilim dalmda 
okuyan ogretmen adaylarmm "ogretmen" kavramiyla ilgili inang ve 
kavramlaijtirmalarmi, "ogretmen ve ogrenci merkezli" egitim anlayi§lari 
gergevesinde anlamaya gali§maktir. 

Ara§ttrmanin Yontemi: Ara§tirma 2012-2013 akademik yilmda Pamukkale 
Oniversitesi, Egitim Faktiltesinde yapilmi§tir. Ara§tirmaya Smif Ogretmenligi 
Anabilim dalmda ogrenimine devam eden 196 kiz, 71 erkek olmak tizere toplam 267 
ogretmen adayi gontillti olarak katilmi§tir. 

(^ali§manm temel amacmin butiincul bir yakla§imla aydmlatilabilmesi igin, nitel 
ara§tirma yontemi kullanilmi§, Ogretmen adaylarmm ogretmen ve ogrencilerin 
rollerine ili§kin inanglarmi agiga gikarmada, adaylarm bu rollere ili§kin kullandiklan 
"metaforlar" dan yararlanilnn§tir. 
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Ya§ ve cinsiyet gibi demografik degi§kenleri de igeren bilgi formu, 45 dakikalik ders 
saatinde, dersin sorumlu ogretim elemanmdan izin almarak ogretmen adaylarma 
uygulannn§tir. Ogrencilere bilgi formu yanmda, agik uglu dort soru sorulmuijtur. 
Ogrencilerden, ogretmeni tammlayacak bir metafor iiretmeleri, bu metafora dayali 
olarak ogretmen ve ogrenci rollerini agiklamalari ve tlrettikleri metaforun ogretmen 
yada ogrenci merkezli egitim perspektifinden hangisini daha gok temsil ettigini 
gerekgeleriyle birlikte agiklamalari istenmi§tir 

Verilerin goziimlenmesinde, tiimevarimci analiz yontemine bagli olarak kodlamaya 
dayali igerik analizi kullanilmi§tir. Daha sonra ogretmen ve ogrenci merkezli egitim 
anlayi§i kuramsal temel almarak, metaforlar ara§tirmaci tarafmdan farkli zamanlarda 
dort kez kodlanmi§, ayrica Rehberlik Psikolojik Dani§manlik Anabilim dalmda 
gorevli 2 ogretim iiyesine ayn ayri kodlama yaptmlmi§tir. Ara§tirmacmm 
kodlamalariyla bir ogretim tiyesi arasmda % 91, digeriyle % 82 oranmda hem fikir 
olundugu gozlenmi§tir. Kodlamalarda tizerinde fikir birligi saglanamayan 
metaforlar bir araya gelinerek tarti§ilmi§ ve kodlamalara son §ekli verilmi§tir. 

Ara§tmnamn Bulgulan: Bu ara§tirmada Sirnf Ogretmenligi ogretmen adaylarmm 
"ogretmen"e ili§kin oldukga farkli metaforlar iirettikleri gozlemlenmi§tir. Uretilen 
113 metafor iginde en sik kullanilanlari; pusula (19), gune§ (15), i$ik (11), anne ve baba 
(10) ve heykeltira§ (8) metaforlandir. Igerik analizi sonuglari, ogretmen adaylarmm 
"ogretmen"e ili§kin iirettikleri metaforlardan 99'unun ogretmen merkezli, 9'unun 
ogrenci merkezli, 23'iiniin ise hem ogretmen hem de ogrenci merkezli perspektifleri 
yansittigmi gostermektedir. Ayrica "pusula", "deniz feneri" gibi bazi metaforlar 
ogretmen adaylan tarafmdan; hem ogretmen merkezli, hem ogrenci merkezli, hem 
de karma perspektifi yansitacak §ekilde kullamlmi§tir. 

Analiz sonuglarma gore, Smif Ogretmenligi ogretmen adaylarmm 227'si (% 85.7) 
ogretmen merkezli, ll'i (% 4.1) ogrenci merkezli ve 29'u (%10.1) hem ogretmen hem 
ogrenci merkezli inanglara sahiptirler. Cinsiyet degi§keni ile inanglar arasmda onemli 
bir farklila§ma goriilmemesine ragmen, birinci smif ogrencilerinin diger smif 
ogrencilerine gore daha ogretmen merkezli inanglara sahip olduklan gozlenmi§tir. 
Ayrica analizler, ogretmen adaylarmm % 26.2'sinin (« = 70) iirettikleri metaforlarm 
ogretmen merkezli perspektifi yansittigmi, % 61.0'inin (n = 163) metaforlarimn 
ogrenci merkezli anlayi§i yansittigim ve % 12.7'sinin (n = 34) metaforlarmm hem 
ogretmen hem de ogrenci merkezli anlayi§i yansittigmi dii§undiiklerini 
gostermektedir. 

C^eligkili 185 cevaptan yola gikilarak yapilan detayli analizler, ogretmen adaylarimn 
ogretmen merkezli anlayi§la ilgili yanli§ kavramla§tirmalarmm olmadigmi, ancak 
ogrenci merkezli anlayi§la ilgili bazi yanli§ kavramla§tirmalara sahip olduklarim 
gostermi§tir. Analiz sonuglarma gore, birinci smif ogrencilerinin bir boliimiinun (n = 
48) ogretmen ya da ogrenci merkezli egitim anlayi§iyla ilgili tutarli bir kavramsal 
gergeveye sahip olmadiklari goriilmu§tiir. Bunun yanmda en gok yanli§ 
kavramlaijtirmanm (n = 98) "Rehber" kavrann ile ilgili oldugu gozlenmi§tir. 
"Rehber" kavrami ogretmen adaylari tarafmdan, ogrenmeye ve ogrenci geli§imine 
yardimcidan ziyade; yol gosteren, yon veren anlammda kavramla§tirilmi§tir. Benzer 
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§ekilde "aktif ogrenme" ile ilgili de yanli§ kavramla§tirmalar ( n = 31) gozlenmi§tir. 
Ogretmen adaylari, siruf igerisinde verme-alma ili§kisinde, ogretmenin ogrencilere 
sorumluluklar vererek aktifle§tirdigini ve boylece ogrencilerin bilgiyi aktif bir §ekilde 
yapilandirdiklarmi du§tinmektedirler. 

Ayrica, etkili ogrenme gevresi olu§turmayla ilgili bazi temel uygulamalar ogretmen 
adaylari tarafmdan ogrenci merkezli anlayi§la ili§kilendirmi§tir. Ornegin, eglenceli 
ders i§leme, ogrencilerin geli§imini destekleme, ogrencilerin ilgi ve ihtiyaglarina 
odaklanma, bireysel farkliliklar, ileti§im kurma ve gtivenli ogrenme ortann 
olu§turma gibi. Bu ozellikler kuramsal olarak ogrenci merkezli anlayi§i yansitmasma 
ragmen, ogretmen adaylarimn bu noktalara vurgu yapmalannda; ogrencilerin 
anlann zihinlerinde yapilandirmalarmda ogretmenin uygun ogrenme gevresi 
olu§turmasmdan ziyade; ogrenciye bilgiyi daha etkili verme, ogrenciyi daha rahat 
§ekillendirmede ogrenme gevresini arag olarak kullanilmasmm gerektigi dil§uncesi 
yattigi gozlenmi§tir. 

Ara§tmnamn Somiglart ve Oneriler: Ara§tirma sonuglan gostermi§tir ki, ogretmen 
adaylarimn oldukga onemli bir kisnn ogretmen merkezli inanglara sahip olmalarma 
ragmen, kendilerini ogrenci merkezli olarak algilama egilimindedirler. 

Ogrencilerin yanli§ kavramsalla§tirmalarma bakildigmda temel yanli§m, "ogrenme " 
kavramiyla ilgili oldugu soylenebilir. Ogretmen adaylari, ogretmen bir "rehber" 
olarak yol gosterirse, ogrencilerin aktif olacagmi, dolayisiyla bilgiyi 
yapilandiracaklarmi dii§tinmektedirler. Bu konuda smif ogretmenligi programmda 
yer alan "Egitim Psikolojisi" dersi "Geli§im" ve "Ogrenme ve Ogretme Kuramlari" 
dersleri §eklinde aynlabilir. Ogrencilerin yanli§ kavramsalla§tirmalarmi fark 
edecekleri ortamlar yaratilabilir. 

Ayrica ozellikle birinci smif ogretmen adaylarimn ogrenci ve ogretmen merkezli 
egitim anlayi§larma dair net bir anlayi§i sahip olmadiklari gortilmektedir. Bu ytizden 
birinci smifta ogretmen adaylarimn egitimle ilgili felsefi alt yapi olu§turabilmeleri 
igin, ogretmen egitimi programlari yeniden gozden gegirilip gerekli dtizenlemeler 
yapilabilir. 

Sonug olarak, ogretmen adaylarimn gogunlugunun ogretmen merkezli anlayi§a sahip 
olmalari egitim politikalarimizi tekrar gozden gegirmemiz gerektigini 
dil§undurmektedir. Ayrica ogretmen adaylarimn list dtizey bili§sel geli§imlerini 
destekleyecek, farkmdaliklarmi artiracak ortamlar yaratmamn onemli oldugu 
soylenebilir. 

Anahtar Sozciikler: Ogretmen egitimi, ogretmen adaylarimn inanglari, ogretim 
metaforlan, egitim yakla§imi 
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lamlarak hazirlanmi§ bir Microsoft Word dokiimamdir. 

10 


The text has had the authors' names removed. If an author is cited, "Author" 
and year are used in the bibliography and footnotes, instead of author's name, 
paper title, etc. The author's name has also been removed from the attached doc¬ 
ument. 

Aday makale, yazar adlan cikarilarak sunulmustur. Eger yazar kendisi- 
ne atifta bulunduysa yazarm adma ve gali§ma ba§ligma yer verilmeye- 
cek, sadece "Author" yazilarak gali§marun yili belirtilecektir. Eklenen 
dosyada yazar adi belirtilmeyecektir. 

11 


The title is 10 to 12 words. 

Aday makalenin ba§ligi 10-12 sozciik uzunlugundadir. 

12 


The maximum length of the manuscript-including structured abstract in 
English, tables, and references is 6000 words. This limitation does not in¬ 
clude Turkish extended abstract (750-1000 words)which is placed after the 
references section. 

Aday makale, ingilizce abstract, tablolar ve kaynakga vb. turn ogeler dahil 
olmak iizere en fazla 6000 sozciikttir. Kaynakca'nm ardmdan yer verilen 
uzun Tiirkge ozet (750-1000 sozciik) bu sayiya dahil degildir. 

13 


The article is preceded by English Structured Abstract of not more than 400 words and 
not less than 300 using five required headings: Problem Statement, Purpose of Study, 
Methods, Findings and Results, and Conclusions and Recommendations. (These 
headings may need some adaptation in the case of discussion papers: Back¬ 
ground, Purpose of Study, Sources of Evidence, Main Argument, aid Conclusions). 
More information available from 

(http://www.tandf.co.uk/joumals/authors/rereabstracts.asp) 

Yapilandmlmig ingilizce oz 300-400 sozciik uzunlugunda olup, aday 
makalenin bagmda yer almakta ve Problem Durumu, Araqtmnanm Amaci, 
Ara§tirmanm Ydntemi, Ara§tirmamn Bulgulan, Ara§tirmanin Sonuglan ve 
Onerileri ba§hklarmi igermektedir. Bu bajliklar tarti§ma yazilan igin: Qa- 
h§mamn Temeli, Qah§manm Amaci, Kanit Kaynaklan, Ana Tarti§ma ve Sonuq- 
lar §eklinde olabilir. Daha fazla bilgi igin 

http://www.tandf.co.uk/joumals/ authors/ rereabstracts.asp adresine 
basvu runuz. 
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Following the structured abstract in English four to six keywords are in¬ 
cluded. 

14 


Yapilandirilmig ingilizce ozden sonra 4-6 anahtar sozciige yer veril- 
migtir. 



An extended (750-1000 words) Turkish structured abstract is placed follow¬ 
ing the " References" section using five required headings: Problem State¬ 
ment, Purpose of 

15 


Study, Methods, Findings and Residts, and Conclusions and Recommenda¬ 
tions. (These headings may need some adaptation in the case of dis¬ 
cussion papers: Background, Purpose of Study, Sources of Evidence, Main 
Argument, and Conclusions). More information available from 
http://www.tandf.co.uk/journals/authors/rereabstracts.asp 



Kaynak^a'dan sonra 750-1000 sozciikten olugan Tiirkge yapilandiril- 
mig oze yer verilmigtir. Tiirkge yapilandirilmig oz Problem Durumu, 
Ara§tirmamn Amaci, Ara§tirmamn Yontemi, Ara§tirmamn Bulgulan, 
Ara§timianm Sonuqlari ve Onerileri bagliklarim igermektedir. Bu baglik- 
lar tartigma yazilari icin: Qah§mamn Temeli, Qali§mamn Amaci, Kanit 
Kaynaklan, Ana Tarti§ma ve Sonuqlar geklinde olabilir. Daha fazla bilgi 
icin; http://www.tandf.co.uk/ioumals/authors /rereabstracts.asp 

16 


Following the Turkish structured abstract, four to six keywords are includ¬ 
ed. 

Uzun Tiirkce ozetten sonra 4-6 anahtar sozciige yer verilmelidir. 

17 

h 

References are not cited in the structured abstracts in English and in Turk¬ 
ish. 



ingilizce abstract ve Tiirkce oz icerisinde atifta bulunulmamigtir. 

18 


The format of headings, tables, figures, citations, references, and other details 
follow the APA 6 style as described in the Publication Manual of the Amer¬ 
ican Psychological Association, 6th edition, available from 
http://www.apa.org 
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Aday makalenin ba§liklari, tablolari, §ekilleri, atiflari, kaynak^asi ve 
diger ozellikleri tamamen APA altmci baskida belirtildigi §ekildedir. 

19 

m 

All illustrations, figures, and tables are placed within the text at the appro¬ 
priate points, rather than at the end. 

Aday makalenin gekilleri ve tablolari metin icerisinde bulunmalari 
gereken uygun yerlere yerlestirilmistir. Makale sonunda sunulma- 
rmstir. 

20 


Citations in the text of the document include the author's surname, 
the year of publication, and, when there is a specific quote from a 
source used, a page number where the quote is located in the text. 

Example: 

Nothing seemed so certain as the results of the early studies (Tatt, 2001, 
p. 445). It was precisely this level of apparent certainty, however, which 
led to a number of subsequent challenges to the techniques used to 
process the data (Jones & Wayne, 2002, p. 879). There were a number of 
fairly obvious flaws in the data: consistencies and regularities that 
seemed most irregular, upon close scrutiny (Aams, 2003; West, 2003, p. 
457). 

With studies by two authors, always include both author names: 

(Anderson & Bjorn, 2003) 

As Anderson and Bjorn (2003) illustrated in their recent study 

As recently as 2003, a prominent study (Anderson & Bjorn) illustrated 

When a study has 3, 4, or 5 authors, include the names of all the au¬ 
thors the first time the work is cited: 

(Anderson, Myers, Wilkes, & Matthews, 2003) 

For all subsequent citations of this work, use "et al.": 

(Anderson et al., 2003) 

When a work has 6 or more authors, use et al.: 

(Bell et al., 2003) 

For unsigned works, include the title, enclosed in parentheses. Put 
quotation marks for short work titles, and italicize the titles of re- 
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ports, books, and other significant works: 

("Recent Developments," 2004) 

(Dictionary of Tetrathalocigistic Diseases, 2004) 

Metin icindeki atiflari iistte verilen orneklere uygundur. 

21 


Three levels of headings are used: Level 1, Level 3 and Level 4. The head¬ 
ings are formatted as follows: 

Centered Uppercase and Lowercase Heading (Level 1) 

Flush Left, Italicized, Uppercase and Lowercase Side Heading (Level 3) 

Indented, italicized, lowercase paragraph heading ending with a period. 
Start writing after the period (Level 4). 

Aday makale icerisinde Lie farkli diizey ba§lik kullamlmistir. Dtizey 1, 
Diizey 2, Dtizey 3. Basliklar bu dtizeylere uygun olarak asagidaki §e- 
kilde bicimlendirilmistir: 

Ortali ve Her Sozctigiin ilk Harfi Btiytik Yazilrms Baslik (Dtizey 1) 

Tam Sola Dayah, italik ve Her Sozctigiin ilk Harfi Btiytik Yazilmi§ Ba§lik 
(Dtizey 3) 

iqeriden, itatik, tamami ktigtik harflerle yazilmi§ ve nokta ile bitten ba§hk. 
Noktadan sonra normal metin yazimma devam edilmeli (Dtizey 4). 

22 

h 

References are listed in alphabetical order. Each listed reference is cit¬ 
ed in text, and each text citation is listed in the References. Basic for¬ 
mats are as follows: 

Haag, L., & Stern, E. (2003). In search of the benefits of learning Latin. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 95, 174-178. 

Bollen, K. A. (1989). Structural equations with latent variables. New 
York: Wiley. 
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Johnson, D. W., & Johnson, R. T. (1990). Cooperative learning and 
achievement. In S. Sharan (Ed.), Cooperative learning: Theory and re¬ 
search (pp. 173-202). New York: Praeger. 

Turkish References Only: 

(Jmkir, §., & CJetin, S. K. (2010). Ogretmenlerin okullarda mesleki qa- 
h§ma iliskileri hakkmdaki goritsleri [Teachers' opinions about the 
professional working relationships in schools ]. Kuram ve Uygulamada 
Egitim Yonetimi, 1 6(3), 353-371. 

Article in an Internet-only journal/Periodical, database 

Fredrickson, B. L. (2000, March 7). Cultivating positive emotions to 
optimize health and well being. Prevention & Treatment, 3, Article 
0001a. Retrieved November 20, 2000, from 

http: / / journals, apa.org/prevention/volume3/ pre0030001a.html 

More information is available from: 

http://citationonline.net/ CitationHelp/csg04-manuscripts- 
apa.htm#references 

Kaynakcamn yazimi iistte verilen omeklere uygundur. 

23 

m 

Order of the main parts in the manuscript is as follows: 

Main title in English (max. 12 words) 

Structured abstract (min. 300- max.400 words length) 

Keyivords (in English, min. four-max. six) 

Main text 

References 

Main Title in Turkish (max. 12 words 

Extended structured abstract (min.750-max.1000 words length in Turkish) 

Keywords (in Turkish, min. four-max. six) 
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Aday makaleyi olugturan ana ogeler asagidaki diizendedir: 
ingilizce Ana Ba§lik (En fazla 12 sozctik) 

Yapilandirilmig ingilizce Abstract (En az 300, en fazla 400 sozctik) 
Anahtar Sozciikler (ingilizce, en az dort, en fazla alti) 

Ana Metin 

Kaynakca 

Ttirkge Ana Ba§lik (En fazla 12 sozctik) 

Yapilandirilmig Ttirkge Oz (En az 750, en fazla 1000 sozctik) 

Anahtar Sozctikler (Ttirkge, en az dort, en fazla alti) 

24 


Structure of the Manuscript should be as follows: 

Manuscript Title 

English Abstract (350-400 words) Sub-headings: 

Problem statement:... 

Purpose of Study:... 

Method:.... 

Findings and Results:.... 

Conclusions and Recommendations:... 

Keywords:.. 

Introduction Method (sub-headings): 

Research Design 

Research Sample 

*Research Instrument and Procedure 

Data Analysis 


* Reliability and the validity of the research instrument used or adapted in the work must 
be provided, and explained in detail. 
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Results, Discussion and Conclusion, References 

Extended Turkish Abstract (750-1000 words) Sub-headings: 

Problem Durumu:.... 

Ara§tirmamn Amaci:.... 

Ara§tirmamn Yontemi:... 

Ara§tirmamn Bulgulan:... 

Ara§tirmanm Sonuglan ve Onerileri: . 

25 

m 

EJER editor reserves the right to reject manuscripts and not to pub¬ 
lish it that do not comply fully with the EJER Manuscript Submis¬ 
sion Guidelines. 
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